STUDIES   IN   A   DYING   CULTURE
primitive relations among a group, as the researches
of anthropologists show, economic production is
inextricably interwoven with social affection. Between
tabes, between chief and subject, or between different
members of a group, the economic relation figures as
an exchange of gifts, as a tribute of affection in the
literal sense. It is the love that goes with the gifts,
which is the giving, is the vital economic thing. Many
primitive transactions which to the early bourgeois
observer seemed to be bourgeois exchange, that is,
the getting of as much as possible for as little as possible,
are now, by more searching observers, discovered to
be the very opposite, each side trying to embarrass
the other by a superfluity of gifts The Melanesian's
pride is found to be in his having contributed more
yams than anyone else to his maternal uncle or chief.
At the podatch, the North American Indian demon-
strates his social value by impoverishing himself. This
conception of economic relation as tender relation,
and a fit medium for generosity and altruism, appears
in barbanc and even feudal relations. We must not
idealise them, or imagine that simple savage tenderness
is the same as the more developed, subde and sophisti-
cated emotion we feel But it is equally wrong, by
wresting and straining the facts, to give a bourgeois
cynical interpretation to the different primitive eco-
nomic relations of agriculture, hunting and land
tenure among the primitive African, American and
Oceanic races.
In all the distinctive bourgeois relations, it is char-
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